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tional factors could not take precedence over
economic. They said:it The primary considera-
tions in the intelligent selection of a vocation
relate to wages, steadiness of employment,
health risks, opportunity for advancement, ap-
prenticeship conditions, union regulations and
the number of chances there are for getting into
it. These things are fundamental, and any one
of them may well take precedence over the
matter of whether the tastes of the future wage
earner run to wood, brick, stone or steel."

This conclusion is fatalistic, but it is a brave
one. It does not fall back on weak substitutes
for reality; it does not throw the glamor of his-
tory and the aesthetics of industry around
trades with the poor hope that they make up
for the content which is not there; it does not
foster the assumption that training in tech-
nique of industry or physical science can en-
rich, under the circumstances, the worker's ex-
perience to any important extent. It accepts the
bald truth that all the material classed as cul-
tural will count for nothing of value in a fac-
tory worker's life in comparison with the high-
est possible wage in the most enervating of in-
dustries. It stresses this highly important
factor, as it should, but merely as a physical